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A PLEASING DESIGN OF MODERN BUILDINGS EXECUTED IN FLAT TONES BY A STUDENT 
OP FRESNO TECHNICAL SCHOOL, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ENDA M KUSCH, FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Vor. XXXII MAY 1933 No. 9 
A\bstract Form in Modeling 
Genevieve Karr HamMuin 
NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
HERE is nothing new under the successfully, the courses have been ar 


sun—but new combinations of ideas 
which change the direction of men’s 
thoughts are always arising. At the 
Newark School of Fine and Industrial 
Art a unique opportunity of traveling 
fresh roads to artistic expression is given 
freely to those who wish to make art 
their profession. Sincere individual crea- 
tion, resting on a firmly based and well- 
understood foundation, will bring forth 
work of as many styles and techniques as 
there are students. Such personal expres- 
sion will be living and therefore of the 
present day, no matter what previous 
artistic style ic may suggest. Ic will be 
genuine without the artificial veneer of 
so-called ‘‘modernism”’ which current 
imitative work so often wears. 

Students enter a public school from a 
great diversity of backgrounds. Some 
have been surrounded by the best exam- 
ples of art of all ages; others have seen 
lictle but the cheapest products of bulk 
machine manufacture. Hardly any have 
very definite personal likes and dislikes; 
they are at an age when they still accept 
the standards of those around them. The 
main problem of the school is to give them 
the best foundation on which they may 
base their own individual judgment of art. 

In order to accomplish this most 


ranged so that each subject contributes 
to all the others. For example, solid 
geometric forms expressed in different 
ways offer a basis equally well adapted to 
the study of composition, of perspective, 
and of modeling. In composition, they 
are used as subjects to be expressed 

black and white, in order that 
the students may learn to think in three 
dimensions while working in two. In 
perspective they demonstrate the visual 
laws which enable the students to produce 
the effect of a solid on a flat sheet of 
paper. And in modeling they are like an 
alphabet of form used in their solid, 
three-dimensional masses. 

This use of geometric 
proved most practical. The students are 
already acquainted with the precise shape 
of cubes, spheres, pyramids, and cones. 
This helps to make their work definite, 
their ideas clear. They have not previ- 
ously connected geometry with art. 
These simple shapes show pure form, 
free from sentimental or emotional 
connections. In using them the student’s 
ideas are fresh and individual. 

The first problem in the modeling 
course is to form a design in relief with 
eight similar triangular prisms. The 
medium for this and for the subsequent 


or color, 


forms has 
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problems is some prepared modeling wax. 
The prisms are made by cutting two 
cubes diagonally and then slicing each 
piece in half to form eight thinner ones. 
These right-angular prisms are placed 
against a thin flat background with any 
desired number of straight edges; i.e., to 
form a triangle, a square, a hexagon, etc. 
As a further step, if the student chooses, 
he may cut these forms by slanting 
planes to accentuate the composition 
already made and give it greater interest 
The second problem deals with the vary 
ing sections of cones, introducing curving 
surfaces and curving edges. These two 


problems give the foundation for relief 


modeling and original composition with 
solid forms. They also accustom the 
student to his medium so that he can 
produce any simple shape he desires. 
Plate No. 1 shows in the center examples 
of the first two problems and on each 
side a design for a metal grille based on 
abstract forms. 

After several exercises of this type, the 


student’s thoughts are directed to com- 
position in-the-round, or form to be seen 
from every side, instead of relief designed 
against a background. Each student 
makes a pyramid, cone, cube, sphere—of 
any size and proportion he desires—and 
then groups any three of these into a 
pleasing composition on a suitable base. 
The student finds that as soon as he can 
judge which compositions are ‘‘pleasing’’ 
he has taken an important step towards 
self-criticism. In developing this judg 
ment he quickly discovers the importance 
of making the geometric figures seem one 
unit, since art must simplify and at che 
same time bring out the artist’s thought 
so that the public may more easily under 
stand it. He finds the base ‘‘suitable’’ 
only when it accentuates the main idea 
and takes its place as an integral part of 
the composition. Thus the following 
points are brought to the student’s atten 
tion by the experience gained from this 
problem and are used as the basis for 
critical analysis of his future work 

















FIGURE I 
PLAQUES MADE BY THE STUDENTS OF GENEVIEVE KARR HAMLIN, NEWARK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. THESE ARE A PRELIMINARY STEP TO 
MORE ADVANCED MODELING 
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FIGURE II 
THE FOUR GEOMETRIC FORMS ARE USED TO CREATE COMPOSITIONS OF ACTION AND REPOSE. 
NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART GENEVIEVE K HAMLIN, INSTRUCTOR 
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1. The composition needs a center of 
interest which attracts attention by its 
size, or its position, or its contrasting 
shape. 

2. The effective 
gives the same emotional reaction from 


most composition 


all points of view. 
3. The idea of the composition may be 


analyzed as definite action usually out of 


equilibrium: rest; Or mass 
balanced while in action. The student 
must fully realize the main idea of each 
composition in order to accent it properly 
and make it intelligible to the public. 

By experimenting with the four geo- 
metric forms the student discovers for 
himself the true value of the three points 
mentioned above. Each student makes 


mass at 


one composition of action and one of 


repose. Some of these are illustrated in 
Plate No. 2. In those cases in which the 
student has fele the need of using the 
fourth geometric form, he has made it 
small or else grouped it closely with 
another. Choosing one composition as a 
model, each student then follows its 
general mass in making some living 
thing or group. The idea of this “‘repre 
sentational’’ study is to the 
emotion and meaning of the geometric 
forms —action or repose, joy or sorrow, 
etc. Their definite shapes help to make 
the representational work definite too, 
and the ready analysis of the geometric 
composition makes it a simple matter to 


express 


translate it into living forms. 

Experience teaches the student that 
abstract form has definite emotional re 
actions. It is necessary for him to learn 
the effect of each form in order to express 
his own feelings intelligently. He finds 
that there are two different sources for 
such reactions. 


There is, first, the physical effect. For 
instance, the pyramid and cone standing 
on their bases are mass at rest and stable, 
since they have a low center of gravity; 
they may be tilted quite far out of posi- 
tion and still return to rest on their bases. 
The sphere and cube are less stable, 
having higher centers of gravity. Most 
unstable of all are the pyramid and cone 
rested on their pointed ends. 

There is, second, the visual effect. The 
eye looking at an object travels in some 
definite way over its form, and the path it 
takes controls the emotional reaction. 
Any flat-sided figure offers resting places, 
but unbroken curving surfaces cause the 
eye to travel endlessly. Thus the pyramid 
and cube offer more repose than the 
sphere and cone. A horizontal plane is 
more restful than a slanting one; ac- 
cordingly the cube has more visual repose 
than the pyramid, although physically the 
cube is less stable. And, since the planes 
of a pyramid meet at a point, it has tre- 
mendous visual energy, while physically 
But the 
cone with its unbroken curving surface 


it is the most stable of forms. 


slanting to a point focuses the attention 
there with no return path like the edges of 
the pyramid, which ultimately lead to 
This 
makes the cone even stronger in its action 
than the pyramid. The two sets of re- 
The 


sphere is physically at rest in any position, 


the horizontal plane of its base. 


actions are often contradictory. 
but visually active. So also is the pyra 
mid active while at rest. 

These two effects combine to arouse 
certain emotions. A composition with a 
broad base but with strong rising action 
may express happiness; if it rises only to 
be brought down again perhaps slightly 
off balance, it suggests depression. Sharp- 
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FIGURE Ill 
STATUES MADE TO CONFORM TO GEOMETRIC SHAPES, BY THE PUPILS OF 
GENEVIEVE HAMLIN NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAI ARI 
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FIGURE IV 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS BASED ON STUDIES OF GEOMETRIC FIGURES NEW ARK 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAI ART GENEVIEVE HAMLIN INSTRUCTOR 














MODERN DESIGN OF AN ALL-OVER TEXTILE PATTERN, FROM THE CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL NINTH-A GRADE, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. ABBIE LOUISE PIERCE, ART SUPERVISOR 


The School Arts Magazine, May 1933 
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FIGURE V 
ORIGINAL STYLES OF MODELING, BY PUPILS OF GENEVIEVE HAMLIN 
NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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ly and unexpectedly contrasted forms are 
apt to be dramatic or humorous. 

The study of geometric figures makes 
the more complex shapes of living forms 
easier to analyze and enables the student 
to express his ideas more effectively 
Plate No. 3 illustrates some compositions 
made in this way. The geometric groups 
were studied first and then the ‘“‘repre 
sentational’’ work was made to conform 
to it, both as to general mass and emo 
tional meaning. 

This method of teaching composition 
of solid masses is applied as the course 
continues to all sorts of problems, both 
useful and ornamental such as decorative 
figures, showcase heads, bottles, lamps, 
fountains, memorial statues, metal grilles, 
knobs, and mouldings. Theory and 
practice are taught in successive steps. 
At first the student works from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the geo 
metric to the representational. Later he 
works directly on a definite problem in 
design, and then criticizes it, using the 
geometric form as guide to his judgment. 
Plate No. 4 illustrates a variety of 
examples, all of which are original 
composition developed according to those 


principles of form, all based on studies of 


geometric figures 

When a student enters the school, 
geometric forms are the only familiar 
objects which he considers solely for their 
shape. Their use as an introduction to the 
fullest appreciation of all form results in 
the free expression of rhythm, proportion, 
and balance of mass. This also explains 
the diversity of style—realistic, conven 
tionalized, simplified, ornate—which ap 
pears in the work of the class. The 
student least inclined towards original 


composition does not feel at a loss when 


asked to express an idea of his own. 
Every normal child has sufficient mental 
equipment to build with blocks. Com 
posing with geometric shapes is an easy 
step forward. The contrasts between the 
forms are easy for the eye to appreciate, 
the various emotional effects easy to 
understand. Thus a sense of sureness is 
soon acquired, both in modeling the 
forms and in composing them. 

Plate No. 5 shows different styles re 


sulting from the genuine expression of 


different personalities, original in idea 
and free from imitation. Geometric 
forms quickly become an alphabet of solid 
shapes with which the student may 
express his ideas. The original mind is 
not cramped in working with them. And 
the copyist mind, freed from previous 
connection with art in their use, has yet 
the firm ground of their definite shapes 
from which to start and thus develops 
confidence in his own personal ideas as he 
combines them in new ways. 

A student having completed the course 
in modeling should feel confident of his 
ability to see form; to judge it for its 
proportion, its rhythm and balance, its 
fitness for the purpose it is intended to 
fulfill. Alchough this course comes only 
one half day each week throughout the 
school year, he should be able to compose 
suitable modeled form of any kind with 
sureness of treatment both mental and 
manual. The proof of this is in the 
accompanying plates, which illustrate 
for the most part only the first-year 
work. Since form is fundamental to 
all artistic expression, the student gains 
from this course a sound foundation 
on which to build his individual crea 
tion in whatever branch of art he may 


choose. 
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Design in the High School 


Cuarces E. Parron 


INSTRUCTOR, PARKERSBURG 


WEST 


F ALL the subjects that the high 

school art teacher must teach, there 
is none that can give as much satisfaction 
or as much discouragement as design. It 
is the backbone of any worth-while art 
course but there are moments when the 
temptation to lead a spineless existence is 
almost overwhelming. In drawing and 
in craft work it is usually possible to see 
that fairly continuous progress is being 
made but with design the curve of learn- 
ing is full of humps and hollows and long 
level stretches when apparently nothing 
at all happens. The qualities that a 
course in design seeks to develop are so 
intangible, so impossible to measure, so 
difficule to estimate, that at times it is 
hard to see that anything ar all is being 
accomplished. So, for the teacher, the 


hollows are apt to be veritable sloughs of 
despond and the humps, mountains of 


rejoicing. It must always be kept in 
mind that appreciation of fine space rela- 
tions, of beauty of pattern, is of slow 
growth and the ability to produce these 
fine relationships and beautiful patterns 
is a growth even slower. It is a consola 


tion when in the midst of a series of 


mediocre problems to think that in all 
probability a sore of underground growth 
is going on, a sturdy root system is 
with 


developing, and chat presently 


proper cultivation, no cut-worms, no 





HIGH 


SCHOOL, PARKERSBURG, 


VIRGINIA 


lack of rain, there will be a fine crop of 
blossoms in the form of designs worth 
having. 

The young student is not likely to 
bring to his work any great interest in 
design per se. He may have a certain 
appreciation of pattern and form, he 
may be stirred by beauty of design, but 
his reaction seems to be below the level of 
consciousness. When it comes to pro 
ducing a design his immediate impulse is 
to find something in some book or 
magazine and to use that, in a form more 
or less modified. The result is chat any 
one at all conversant with che literature 
of school art can go through most school 
art exhibirs and point to design after 
design that has been lifted bodily from 
some publication. Adaptation is quite 
legitimate and may be of much value 
when properly used, but it is not design 
and cannot be relied on to develop the 
design sense. The student must learn to 
look within himself more and within the 
fling cabinet less. In other words, the 


problem is to raise whatever latent 
appreciation he may have to the level of 
the conscious mind and to develop it into 
a tool that he can use as naturally as he 
uses his ability to write or to draw 
During this process care must be taken 
that che student be not robbed of his 


instinctive enjoyment in pattern, for to 
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substitute a labored, pedantic analysis of 
art form for spontaneous enjoyment is to 
substitute the less for the more valuable 
The design problem should be wel- 
comed opportunity to exercise judgment 
and by no means a mechanical and un- 
interested application of rules. 

An abstract approach to design seems 
to be more effective with students of high 
school age than an approach through 
nature. With che abstract approach it is 
much easier to concentrate attention on 
the principles you wish to emphasize 
With the approach through nature, the 
representational element tends to en 
croach on the students’s interest to the 
point where the design qualities suffer. 
Then, too, when working with abstract 
shapes and spaces, judgments as to good 
and poor results are easier to make. Such 
judgments are more apt to be valid, are 
easier to transfer to the various fields of 
aesthetic endeavor, and after a little 
experience, are of themselves interesting 
to the student 

There are a number of things that can 
be done to cultivate this design sense in a 


The 


young student is apt to be shy of strange 


comparatively painless manner. 


words. Much discussion of design prin- 
ciples at the start seems to fill his soul 
with terror to the point where the mere 
word “‘design’’ sends him scurrying. By 
the exercise of a little ingenuity it is 
possible to feed the necessary principles 
to him so gradually chat he will know and 
use them before he knows their names. 
Then the name becomes simply a con- 
venience instead of aterrifyingincantation. 

The early problems should be as simple 
as possible and should be presented in 
what might be called a common-sense 





way—free from technicalities. The bird 
panels illustrated were worked out as a 
first problem in design by a 10B class. 
The medium used was cut paper in two 
neutrals and a brilliant color. The prob- 
lem was to break up a rectangle of a fixed 
size by means of an oval of a given size 
and a smaller circle. The rectangle was 
drawn, the oval and circle cut from paper 
and cried in different positions within ic. 
What the student considered the most 
effective location was selected and the 
remaining spaces considered in their 
function as part of the pattern. Such 
lines were drawn as were necessary to 
bring them into harmony with the whole 
Next the oval was elaborated into the 
bird body, the circle into the head, and the 
other lines into the various accessories. 
Finally the borders were cut to harmonize. 
By emphasizing the abstract space rela 
tions first, rather than starting with a 
bird form to adjust to the enclosing space, 
attention was at once directed to the 
of interest,”’ ‘‘unity,”’ 
These terms 


ideas of ‘‘center’’ 


and 


were mentioned only incidentally during 


“measure rhycthm.”’ 
the presentation. Instead they were told 
that the oval that was to become the bird 
was to be the most important thing in 
the design. The other spaces were to be 
of less importance, yet all were to be as 
pleasing as possible and all were to seem 
to belong to the pattern. 

The borders are representative of the 
second design problem of the same group 
In this case the explanation was made that 
the object of the border was to lead the 
eye in as pleasant a way as possible along 
a given path. They were shown on the 
blackboard how the eye is attracted by the 
repetition of a unit, how the jump from 
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isolated unit to isolated unit can be made 
into an easy progression, how the path 
that the eye follows can be altered by a 
difference in the lines of transition, and 
how the addition of these lines lessens 
the tendency of the eye to wander from 
the desired course. 

The elements specified for the border 
were a straight line, a curve, and a geo 
metric shape. Various shapes as well 
as straight lines were drawn at different 
The 


qualities of different curves were dis 


angles and curves of different sorts. 


cussed. Then each student drew the 
curve, the straight line, and the geometric 
shape that he thought he would like to 
use. The geometric shapes were repeated 


at what the pupils considered to be the 


ORIGINAL BIRD DESIGNS DONE IN CUT PAPER BY PUPILS OF CHARLES Ff 
PARKERSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, 


INSTRUCTOR AT 








most effective intervals, the lines were 
worked in as transitional elements, the 
remaining spaces were criticized as to 
their unity with che rest of the border 
necessary changes were made to bring 
them into harmony with the whole 
design, and last of all they were painted 
in tempera, employing complementary 
colors in various intensities and values 
Ac all stages of the problem emphasis was 
placed on the fact that the development 
of the design was simply a record of a 
series of aesthetic judgments on the pupils’ 
part. The variety of effect in the finished 
borders indicates very plainly the individ 
uality of the class members 

In a 10A class a problem in the 


harmonious division of spaces was given 


~ 
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in the following way. An approximate 
size was given for a rectangle which was 
to be broken up by straight lines not 
parallel to the sides. A limit was set to 
the number of lines running in each 
direction. The designs were to be bal 
anced but were not to be bisymmetric. 
These requirements were not presented 
to the class in a lump but were fed to 
them one at a time. 

A rectangle of the proper proportions 
was sketched roughly on the blackboard, a 
slanting line drawn dividing it into two 
parts and the question of whether or not 
the resulting areas looked well together 
discussed. As a result the position of the 
line was changed until the class was satis 
hed with the result. Then it was pointed 
out that the line created a movement in 
one direction and various other lines in 
other directions were tried to balance ic, 
keeping in mind that the spaces created 
must harmonize with the other spaces 
that they must bear a rhythmic relation 
ship to each other and that one must 
When a reasonably satis 
was arrived at, the 


dominate. 
factory solution 
limitations of the problem were sum- 
marized on the blackboard, the sketch 
erased, and the students set to work with 
charcoal. 

The presentation of the problem did not 
take more than twenty minutes. At che 
end of the hour most of the students had 
the problem pretty well under way. 
Early in the second hour they were put 
up for class criticism. Each student was 
asked to select what he considered the 
most pleasing design and to be prepared 
to defend or rather to justify his choice 
Futhermore, each one was required to 
formulate a criticism of his own work. 


They were next told that the designs were 
to be rendered in charcoal in three or four 
A short discussion of pleasing 
values followed. The 
drawings were returned, changes made in 


values. 
distribution of 


the light of the criticisms, values that 
they thought looked well together estab- 
lished, and they were ready to start on the 
second stage of the problem. Some were 
finished except for the fixatif at the end of 
the second hour; all were done at the end 
of the third when another class criticism 
of the finished work was held. 

One boy who missed the first of the 
problem, violated one of the conditions 
by employing lines parallel to the sides of 
the enclosing rectangle, but produced a 
rather pleasing design, and 
exceeded the number of lines established 
Since the limitations were 


one girl 


as a limic. 
established purely as a measure to stimu 
lace the creative imagination, there was 
no particular harm in these deviations 
from the program. 

The second set of designs in a rec- 
tangle were worked out by an 11B class. 
Having had more experience they were 
allowed to employ curved lines, straight 
lines and a geometric shape. The pre- 
sentation of the problem was very similar 
to that just described. After the problem 
was worked out in values they were al- 
lowed to render it in tempera, using two 
or three neighboring colors against a com- 
mon complement. Great stress was laid 
on the fact that a satisfactory color 
harmony could only result from a dis 
criminating choice from the innumerable 
values and intensities of the three or four 
hues used. 

Enthusiasm ran so high that chey 
begged to be allowed to do another prob 
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lem of the same general sort. The designs 
were all over the bulletin boards for a 
week. During that time the pupils 
pored over them in frank admiration, 
discussing the good and bad points of 
each. They even brought various teachers 
in to see what they had accomplished. 
One boy remarked that when _ he 
opened the door and saw them ll 
together, he couldn’t believe chat the 
class had done them and when he saw 
his own among them he couldn’t believe 
that he had done it, either. 

They do have a decidedly modern 
feeling and they do represent truly the 
student’s own judgment of what is 
pleasing, unhampered by reference ma- 
terial of any sort. 

The third set of rectangular designs 
were the direct result of the enthusiasm 
aroused by the others. They were done 
by che same group and again the presenta- 
tion of the problem was made in the 
same manner. In this problem they were 
allowed to use straight and curved lines 
and geometric solids, with the additional 
limitation that there was to be a sugges 
tion of growth, and that the solids were 
to evolve into a suggestion of abstract 
Most of the solids did not 
very far but remained more 
geometric than flower. However, they 


flower forms. 


evolve 


represented the students’ interpretation of 


the way the problem was represented and 
that, rather than the teacher’s pre-con- 
ceived idea, was the result desired. More- 
over some of them had surprising charm 
both in conception and execution, partic- 
ularly as they were the first designs to be 
done in charcoal 

There is nothing particularly novel in 
the theories back of these problems 





Indeed there is nothing novel in the prob 
lems themselves. They happened to be 
the ones just completed and so were used 
as illustrations of the attempt to get 
down to earth in the teaching of design 
to young students. The same attempt 
can be made and made successfully with 
almost any desirable material. The teacher 
must, however, keep several things ever 
in mind in dealing with young students 

First: Their experience is very limited. 
Things that we think we know instinc- 
tively are in reality the composite of wide 
experience. must 
build from the very beginning and that 
entails the utmost simplicity in explana 
tion, the greatest sympathy with honest 
effort no matter how crude the result, and 
endless repetition. 

Second: Their command of language 
is apt to be poor. If a student can show 
by his work that he is absorbing the ideas 
presented, ic matters very little if he is 
unable to talk glibly of the abstract 
things with which he is working. The 


For this reason we 


end aimed at is an individual sensitive to 
asethetic impressions, not a writer on 
aesthetics. 

Third: To get results worth working 
for we must develop something in the 
pupil himself. The growth must be from 
within. Often it is easier with the com 
mon run of students to superimpose a sort 
of veneer made up of the ideas of the 
teacher. It requires less effort on the part 
of both teacher and taught but is sloughed 
off as soon as the studio is left behind 
This does not mean that 
should be deprived of contact with good 
examples in the different fields of art 


the student 


On the contrary, his contacts should be as 


(Continued on page ix 
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EXAMPLES 











FOUR STEPS IN RENDERING A POSTER HEAD FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
THIS USE OF FLAT TONES IS POPULAR IN MODERN ADVERTISING 
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rh M CHARLIE I PATTON PARKERSBURG 
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I YSCRAPER USED IN PANELS SHOWING SEARCHLIGHTS THROUGH THE SKY 


A PERSPECTIVE PROJECT, SHOWING EYE-LEVEL BELOW AND ABOVE THE BUILD 
AUERS ART TEACHER TO HER ART CLASS IN WALLA VALLA 
W ASHINGTON 
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TWO POSTER IDFAS DONE IN BLACH DRAWING INK BY STTt MENTS OF THE ARI EPARTMENT 





DESIGN SPACING IN LINE AND TONAL COMPOSITION BY THE STUDENTS OF CHARLES E. PATTON 
OF PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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MODERN ARI Dt NS MADI WITHIN SQUARES WilH TEMPERA I 


DLE AND DARK ONAI VALUES FROM THI ART DEPARTMEN' I NI 


HIGH SCHOOL OF WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
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A BRI H DRAWING FLOWER DECORATION DONE IN TEMPERA PAINT ON CONSTRUC 


ION PA BY 4, PUPII UNDER TESSII rODD Ot THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACH 
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FREE BRUSH WORK DESIGN IN TEMPERA BY , PUPIL 
OF JESSIE TODD, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AN ALL-OVER DECORATIVE PATTERN BY A STUDENT IN THE ART DEPARTMENT 


FRESNO HIGH SCHOO! FRESNO, CALIFORNIA ELIZABETH ELLISON AR N I CTOR 
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CUSHION EMBROIDERY tl Ni ORIGINAL MODERN ART MOTIFS 


BY THE STUDENTS OF SUSIE GABOR, VIENNA AUSTRIA 
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RAFPIA AND BEAD MATS AND EMBROIDERED CUSHIONS BY rH PUPII OF 


SUSIE GABOR, ART INSTRUCTOR IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIENNA Al rRIA 
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MODERN DECORATIVE NEI EMBROIDERY BY VIENNESE SCHOO! 


STUDENTS UNDER THE ART INSTRUCTION OF SUSIE GABOR 
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iESSO DECORATED BOXES FROM GERMANY DONE IN A DELIGHTFUL MANNER FOLLOWING 
HE PEASANT TYPE OF HANDICRAFT GESSO RELIEF AS A RELIEF DECORATION HOLDs iREAT 
POSSIBILITIES AS A SCHOOL ARTS CRAFT FROM TILLY POLLAK COLLECTION, CARMI CALI 





METAL WARE AND BOOK COVERS DECORATED IN THE MODERN MANNER THESE EXAMPLI 


FROM VIENNA ILLUSTRATE GOOD DESIGN WITH THE THOUGHTFUL USE OF MPLI TRIP! 
PATTERNS 4 GOOD SUGGESTION FOR A SCHOOL ART PROTECI 
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DESIGNED DECORATIVE FIGURES IN COLORED CRAYON BY THE 


STUDENTS OF MARY JANE EDINGTON OF EAST CHICAGO NDIANA 
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MODERN CLAY PANELS WHICH WERE PHOTOGRAPHED FOR DIVISION PAGES FOR THE 
SCHOOI ANNUAI MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
HAZEL MARTIN, INSTRUCTOR 
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‘THE OASIS A PANEL CARVED IN WOOD AND INLAID WITH IVORY DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY KAROLY FULOP, AUSTRIAN ARTIST IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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DECORATIVE PANEL OF NATIVITY SUBJECT CARVED IN HARDWOOD AND IVORY, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY KAROLY FPULOP OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











MAY 1933 


‘THE PROCESSIONAL,’’ A DECORATIVELY CARVED WOOD AND 
IVORY PANEL BY KAROLY FULOP OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE DECORATIVE SCULPTURED FIGURES IN HARDWOOD 
IVORY INLAYS DONE BY KAROLY FULOP, NOTED ARTIST 


AND 


SCULPTOR 
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A PLEASING COMPOSITION DONE IN CHARCOAI BY JOSEPH KNEISEI 
GLENDALE HIGH SCHOOL, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA JEAN ABEL, TEACHER 
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HEADS DRAWN WITH COLORED CHALKS IN A VERY MODERN STYLE MAKES A FASCINATING 
PROBLEM FOR THE ART CLASS BY THE PUPILS OF AMY BROWN, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOO! 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES FROM GERMANY, DONE IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY MANNER. STADT HALLE, GIEBICHENSTEIN 
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Bat taal 
AN AMUSING LITTLE 


TEA SET FROM GERMANY, WHICH COMBINES BEAUTY AND PRACTI 
CALITY BELOW ARE SOME POTTERY FLOWER CONTAINERS FROM GERMANY STADT HALLE 
GIEBICHENSTEIN 


ee ee 
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FOUR QUAINT AND USEFUL JARS DECORATED WITH THE SIMPLICITY THAT IS THE KEYNOTE 
OF MODERN DESIGN BELOW A SHALLOW BOWL WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN INSPIRED BY AN 
INDIAN BASKET STADT HALLE, GIEBICHENSTEIN 
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A VARIETY OF FACES SELECTED FROM MODERN EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 
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MODERN RUSSIAN POSTERS WHICH ARE STIMULATING POR THEIR FORCE AND ACTION 
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A RUSSIAN POSTER WHICH SHOWS DETAIL WITHOUT SEEMING ORNATI - 
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MATRON DA//ION 
FRED GARNER WASHINGTON HWiIGU MILYYAUKEE. 











DECORATIVE PEN DRAWINGS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF HEADS, BY 
FRED GARNER, WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOI MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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A Practical Problem in Costume Design 


RosamMonpb H. Hopper 


ART INSTRUCTOR, 
HE crowded curriculum of today 
necessitates art problems presenting 
a maximum of vital knowledge in the 
shortest time. Though technique cannot 
be disregarded, fundamental principles 
and appreciation of art qualities are of 
paramount importance to the high school 
pupil. Therefore, when problems can be 
planned that stimulate the imagination 
and insure general success in a compara 
tively short time, they add to the efficiency 
of the art courses today. 

So much ground must be covered in 
the art appreciation or art foundation 
courses that it is necessary to plan short, 
interesting, and practical studio problems 

A study of textiles in conjunction with 
costume design leads to the illustrated 
problem. In applying the principle of 
functionalism each student designed a 
frock for a specific need. 

Various samples of material suitable 
to the design of the dress were brought in 
by each student. Suitability to coloring, 
complexion, personality, size, and occasion 
were considered in selecting material. 

The figure was carefully drawn and a 
suggestion of background introduced. 
All parts of the design were painted in 
tempera or water color except parts 
where dress material was used. Colors 
were carefully planned to harmonize 
with the material. 

Sections that were to be in cloth were 
cut and a piece of the selected fabric for 


CENTRAL HIGH 


SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
the costume was pasted to the back of the 
paper. Pupils enjoy this problem as ir 
insures success to all and aids students in 


the ability of improving cheir taste. 





A FASHION ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE USE OF 

TEXTILE, BY A PUPIL OF ROSAMOND H. HOPPER 

ART INSTRUCTOR, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 
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COSTUME DESIGNS BY THE PUPILS OF ROSAMOND HOPPER 
ART INSTRUCTOR, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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CHARCOAL STUDIES DONE FROM PLASTER CASTS BY STUDENTS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA THESE DRAWINGS SHOW A BOLDER 
LESS PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD THAN THE USUAL CAST WORK 
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Modern Art Through the Value Scale 


INA ANN Bass 


FREDONIA, 


HERE has been much controversy 

about this trick art played on us when 
ic went modern. But, modern it is, and 
people are seeking not the reason but the 
meaning of it. People of the old school 
must needs find the purpose in it. Noth- 
ing must be created without the purpose 
being first in mind. Not so—Modern 
Art. There must be a purpose—yes, but 
the creativeness, that individual some- 
thing which all of us have, must come 
first. It is the child and his growth that 
Modern Art is occupied with, and not 
the mass production and pattern-making 
of yesterday. 

In all art an understanding of the value 
scale is essential but, needless to say, 
rather an uninteresting problem. An 
excellent way to teach the value scale 
and yet make it interesting is to correlate 
ic with creative abstract design in char- 
coal, and carry this lesson over into the 
spatter work we have so much of now- 
I think you will find very inter- 
esting and fruitful results, which have 
been accomplished with genuine pleasure 
and enthusiasm. And, after all, isn’t that 
the debt art owes to its public? 

We all know how expensive genuine 
charcoal paper is, and as a very excel- 
lent substitute, | suggest ordinary brush 


adays. 


manilla. It is surprising to note the 
pleasing yet striking which 
can be achieved with the use of this 


contrast 


NEW YORK 
creamy tan background with the light 
ranging to the very dark values of 
charcoal. There is also a cheap type of 
white drawing paper which proves very 
successful. 

When starting a design, one may have 
a definite idea clearly in mind, or, one 
may start with some shape, such as a half- 
circle, and build other shapes around ic 
which are harmonious, and which lead to 
and bring out the center of interest. 
Applying a knowledge of the value 
scale, and with a foregone decision as to 
the lightness or darkness of the center of 
interest, it does not prove at all difficult 
to achieve a design which even a profes- 
sional would be proud of. 

In this art work of ours, there is one 
thing which I personally do not think can 
be overemphasized, and that is the 
necessity of hanging up a piece of work 
and standing back to criticize ic. There 
is nothing like getting what we might 
call an airplane view of the subject. 
Then, by interested observation, and tact- 
ful questioning, the student can be led to 
do his own criticising and you have si- 
multaneously opened the way to a closer 
understanding of really good design. 
Perhaps his lines are all of the same 
width; his spaces of the same size, which 
unavoidably makes for but one thing 
an uninteresting design. Then, too, his 
design may be divided exactly in two, 























a 
AN INTERESTING CHARCOAL DESIGN WHICH MIGHT WELL BE USED AS A STAGE SET 
DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF INA ANN BABB, FREDONIA NEW YORK 
; 
4 
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which in itself is bad, or perhaps there is 
a lack of contrast. It is really surprising 
to note the development of a student who 
is encouraged in this manner. His insight, 
it seems, grows so much keener. 

There is no question about the popu 
larity of the spatter method and, by the 
way, here is a good chance to use up some 
old dyes, water colors, or hard tempera. 
So it is really quite an economical pro 
position. Then, too, the paper needed 
for this problem must be absorbent; 
otherwise the spatter drops will run 


before the paper has had a chance to 
absorb them. Nothing works better than 
ordinary towelling paper. A problem of 
this type will be greeted with all the 
interest and enthusiasm you can possibly 
wish for and, above all, it is a problem 
which brings out the student’s or child’s 
creativeness. 

We are all familiar with the old slogan, 
‘Art for Art’s Sake.”’ Today, we find 
that modern art is not “Art for Art's 
Sake,”’ but rather “Art for the Child's 
Sake.’’ Rather a good slogan, is it not? 

















STRONG CHARCOAI 
BY THE 


PUPILS OF INA ANN BABB, 


DESIGNS OF A DECIDEDLY MODERN TREND, 


FREDONIA NEW YORK 
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A STAGE SET DESIGNED BY LORENA DAVENPORT. SUCH A SET WOULD BE EXCELLENT 
FOR A PUPPET THEATRE OLYMPUS HIGH SCHOOL, OLYMPIA W ASHINGTON 
MRS. ANNA R. STANFORD, INSTRUCTOR 
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REPEAT SIMPLE DESIGN 
INEACH SQUARE 





S\ 


FOLD 
PAPER TO MAKE 


EIGHT SQUARES 


AVARIETY OF 
DESIGNS MAY BE 





“BLACK IN"SPACES OR 
USECOLOR. BE. 
CAREFUL TO HAVE 








A GOOD BALANCE — 


OF DARK AND LIGHT. WAX CRAYON MAY: BE used 





AN EASY METHOD OF MAKING THE TYPE OF ALL-OVER PATTERN SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE 


PAGE, SHOWING A SIMPLE APPROACH FOR THE GRADES IN MAKING MODERN 





PATTERNS 
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ALL-OVER PATTERNS DONE IN BLACK, WHITE, AND A BRILLIANT 
COLOR, BY PUPILS OF CYNTHIA MUSE, JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 
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Design Suggestions and A\pplications 


Susie GABor 


INSTRUCTOR AND SUPERVISOR, 
“THERE are many types and styles of 

design developed from time to time. 
Each has its specific reasons and founda 
tion of development. One of the most 
simple and one that allows for excellent 
application to many mediums is illus 
trated in this article. 

To start with, the child is given an 
assortment of different size squares and 
rectangles of paper. These also vary in 
tones from white to black, offering many 
shades of gray. The child covers an area 
with these squares, over-lapping them and 
arranging them to balance in space and 
tone. Next, he draws this arrangement 
on paper, in black and white. For tone 
value, he fills the various spaces with 
lines, dots, cross marks and even little 


patterns. This first step demands origi 


PUBI 


1C SCHOOLS, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
nality and promotes inventiveness and 


thinking. Also it is not a difhculr 


problem. 
An application of this lesson can be 


carried out in simple stitchery for a pillow 
top, or for darning in cotton on net. The 
latter art is particularly popular in all che 
art markets of Vienna today. 

From an arrangement of all squares and 
rectangles, we next try out skill wich 
And 


from an arrangement of all tones of gray, 


circles, half circles, and ellipses 
black, and white, we go into color. Some 
of the more simple combinations may be 
carried out in applique work, simple 
weaving in wool and bead work, and 
also in rafha weaving. Often the paper 
cirlces, half circles, and squares can be ar- 
ranged to suggest simple flower motifs, 
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WORK DONE BY VIENNESE SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
SUSIE GABOR, INSTRUCTOR AND SUPERVISOR, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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ATTRACTIVE MODERN BAGS AND PURSES MADE BY THE PUPILS OF 
SUSIE GABOR, INSTRUCTOR AND SUPERVISOR, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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or birds and decorative animal forms. 

The accompanying illustrations picture 
such crafts as have been made by the 
school children in the public schools of 
Vienna. Everything from bits of cloth, 
wool, beads, bright scraps of leather, felt 
and rafha are used. The fact that children 
may be poor, and must use whatever 
their homes can afford, helps, rather than 
discourages originality. 

In one instance a child brought the 
scraps left over from a simple dress her 
mother had made her. The pieces were a 
lovely deep blue and white. In accord- 
ance with the paper pattern she first ar- 
ranged, the two circles of blue cloth, 
which had been cut out of the original 
material to make arm holes, were now 


re-cut to make four half circles. The rest 
of the blue pieces were cut into strips of 
correct length, and there was a square left 
for the center. With the white piece 
now, they were combined to make a 
table cloth and, as the illustration shows, 
ic is indeed modern and attractive in 
effect. 

Pillow tops, hand bags, hot dish mats 
doilies, sleeveless jackets, book covers, and 
novelty bead necklaces are some of the 
things these children make and appl) 
their designs to. One of the illustrations 
shows some of the decorative toy animals 
made from velvet, felt,and other types of 
cloth. Some of these are decorated with 
spangles, cut felt, wool fringe, and scraps 


of fur. 





ILLUSTRATIONS DONE IN COLORED CHALK UNDER THE DIRECTION O1 
CARL WERNTZ, CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Skyscrapers as Inspiration for Creative A\rt 


Marcaret E. Dennis 


TEACHER OF ART, 


N THE seventh and eighth grades of 


some of the rural consolidated schools 
of Delaware, skyscrapers was made a 
magic word to the many boys and girls 
who had never seen the city. At the same 
time, the few children familiar with this 
type of building took pride in learning 
more of the background of a truly Ameri 
can style of architecture. 
lessons worked out not only provided 
new understandings and interests but 
suggested stimulating creative activities 
through which real appreciations devel- 
oped. Furthermore, the lessons as de- 
veloped were such as could be carried out 
easily in large classes. 

As a beginning, a great deal of illustra 
tive material in the form of posters and 
photographs was collected. Much of 
this writing to the 
publicity departments of many of the 
larger buildings in New York. Photo- 


gravure sections of magazines and news- 


was obtained by 


papers also offered useful pictures. 
Through a study of this material a 
background was built up regarding the 
development of the skyscraper. Discus- 
sions and information collected brought 
out the effect of the inventions of eleva 
tors and steel girders on the growth of the 
skyscraper and the consequent changes in 
design caused by the zoning laws. Some 
of the famous of the modern 


American buildings were then studied as 


most 


to structure and design. 


DOVER, 


The group of 


DELAWARE 

The activity inspired by this background 
was carried out first by cutting from small 
folded rectangles a skyscraper model which 
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AY OLISAL bit.) 


A CRAYON PANEI 
OF A CITY 
DENNIS, TEACHER OF 





THAT GIVES THE ‘‘ATMOSPHERE 
DESIGNED BY A PUPIL OF MARGARET E 
ART, DOVER, DELAWARE 
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‘CONSTRUCTION’ PANELS 
PUPILS OF MARGARET E. DENNIS, 


embodied the salient points of a well 
constructed and designed building with 
special attention to the gradation and 
sequence of the setbacks. Then these were 
applied as a unit to a square or drop 
lattice in an all-over pattern. As con- 
necting units, clouds, airplanes, stars, or 
anything which the lofty heights sug- 








DONE 
TEACHER OF ART, 


PPE re Rte EE Rae ere 


=a CONST RUCTION 


IN COLORED CRAYON BY THE 


DOVER, DELAWARI 


gested, were used. These were worked 
out with crayons on heavy kraft paper 
and used in a bookbinding problem 
The books themselves were an excellent 
stimulus for the pupils to start a collec 
tion of pictures on modern architecture 
The class at this time felt the need of 


Continued on page ix) 
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“‘crry NoIsES,”’ AN ALL-OVER PATTERN BY A PUPIL OF 
CARL WERNTZ, CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Design in High School 
(Continued from page 527) 
broad and as varied as possible for these things 
furnish the atmosphere in which he has a 
chance to grow. 

Fourth: It must be impressed eternally on 
the student that he must discriminate con- 
stantly between the pleasing and that which 
has no appeal. At the same time he must be 
led to realize that his judgment is not 
infallible, that his taste will grow with wider 
knowledge. 

Fifth: The imposition of limitations does 
not hamper the student. Instead it furnishes 
him wich the tools necessary to his work and so 
sets him free to work out his own expression. 


Skyscrapers and Creative Art 
(Continued from page 574) 

giving more complete information about the 
problems in which they had become interested. 
Three topics were chosen for the next activity; 
““Skyline,’’ “‘Skyscraper,’’ and ‘‘Construc- 
tion.”” Then the class was divided into 
groups, each group choosing one of these 
subjects for the inspiration of a large decora- 
tive panel. As an outgrowth of this plan a 
lesson in simple perspective was introduced. 
Large sheets of unprinted newspaper were 
used for these perspective drawings and after 
the first plans, simple window arrangements, 
darks and lights and shadows were added. 

The “Construction”? group included in 
their large panel both partially and completely 
constructed buildings as well as machinery 
and equipment used in erecting these buildings. 
The ‘Skyscraper’ group took special care to 
show a large and beautifully designed build- 
ing as the dominant part of their picture, 
choosing to make theirs a night scene with 
lighted windows and starry sky. The ‘“‘Sky- 
line’’ group was concerned with making a 
composition of a variety of skyscraper type 
buildings adding boats, aircraft and the things 
needed to give the atmosphere of the city. 

The first drawings on unprinted newspaper 
were cut out and placed on the large sheets of 
kraft paper used for the panels, until a pleasing 
arrangement was made. Any large objects 
needed in the picture also were drawn first on 
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An able rendition of tropical fish made by a pupil of 
LUCILE HINKLE Union High School, Fullerton, Calif 


Vou will get 


better work 
WITH STRATHMORE PAPERS 


These gorgeously colored fish are dramatically 
portrayed on Strathmore Board. The paper itself 
adds considerably to the complete effect. The 
pen slides smoothly over the uniform surface. 

Many of the Strathmore Artists’ Papers and 
Boards can be used equally well on either side. 

Specify Strathmore papers for your classes, 
and you will get better work. 

We shall be pleased to send you a free sample 


book of Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards. 
I 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER COMPANY 


DEPT. SC-5, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PAPER IS PART OF THE 


ar 


PICTURE 
iene 





ix It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention THe ScHoot Arts MaGazInE 
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}COSTUME DESIGN 


ART has witnessed the ever-changing parade ¢ 
of costumes down the centuries. 

PICTURES tell the fascinating story of the 
; fashions. 

> The first scene is laid in Egypt when the great 
Ramses II was in oe. the last in the 19th 
Century—France, England, and America. 

- One fashion follows another in a complete 
History of Costume Design. The pictures we 
offer are arranged as a set—100 for $1.50. 
(The size, you know, is 514 x 8 inches.) 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


> 11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


$6646466464464666466644644666444606064066664646665 


Costume Design 
100 prints, $1.50. 


Esypt 

Greece 

Rome 

Middle Ages 
Renaissance 

17, 18, 19th Cent. 


A History of 
Costume 
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‘‘WINTON’’ Oil Colour Box 


Size 7% x 10% inches, 2 
inches deep. Fitted with 
12 3-inch tubes of **Win- 
ton’’ Oil Colours, 1 studio 
size tube ‘‘Winton” white, 
2 Hog Hair Brushes, 1 
Sable Brush, bottles of 
Linseed Oil and Turpen- 
tine, Palette Knife, Double 
Palette Cup and Palette. 


$3.75 


“WINTON” Oil Colours in Studio Size Tubes 
Write for folder. 





1 New line at popular price 
Sent direct tf your dealer cannot su y 


WINSOR & NEWTON 31 E. 17th St., New York 

















SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


PEWTERER 


PEWTER SHEET & CIRCLES 
IN VARIED SIZES & THICKNESS 


PORRINGER BOWL SHAPES 
SOLDER - TOOLS ~- Etc. 


H. F. HERPERS 
18 Crawford Street, Newark, N. J. 
Business Established 1865 














other paper, then cut out as a pattern and 
arranged on the panel. This saved a great 
deal of drawing and enabled the pupils to try 
many arrangements before selecting the best 
composition. Crayon was used in carrying out 
the finished panels. All fele ic was important 
to treat the subject in the strong and powerful 
style which it suggested. The decorative ele- 
ment, however, was not hard co attain through 
careful choice of colors and use of ingenious 
techniques. 

One of the outgrowths of the problem was 
an increased desire on the part of every boy 
and girl to see some of the magic spires about 
which they had learned. They also felt a just 
pride in the fact that they were abreast of one 
of the most thrilling and gigantic aspects of 
modern art. - = 


THE AMERICAN Crayon Company has just issued 
a booklet called “Color.” It is a strong exponent of 
its title, since it is printed entirely on colored art 
papers, the colors being arranged in sequence to 
conform to the American Crayon Company’s own 
arrangement of colors which they have termed their 
‘Tuned Palette’ and on which they have based their 
complete line of color mediums. The booklet is 
unique and attractive and contains many worth- 
while suggestions, designs, and valuable information 
It will be distributed complimentary and 
will be quite an asset to the teacher of art. 


& 


THe New York ScuHoou or FINE AND APPLIED 
ART announces a course in Finger Painting to be 
included for the first time this year in its summer 
curriculum. This course, which will be in the form of 
lectures, with laboratory work for those who wish to 
carry the theory into practice, will be given by Miss 
Ruth Faison Shaw. 

From the standpoint of the teacher, the psy- 
chologist, the designer, mothers of small children, 
the individual interested for his personal pleasure— 
in fact, almost anyone interested in a new means of 
artistic expression of practical value—this unusual 
method of painting in plastic paint with the hands 
and fingers, and its psychological reaction, should 


on color. 


prove invaluable. 

Miss Shaw’s topics will touch on such subjects as 
Finger Painting as an Art Medium in Primary and 
Secondary Schools; As a Play Element for Children 
at Home; The Therapeutic Value of Finger Painting, 


ete. Her final lecture will include a demonstration 
with a group of children. 
% 


Or INTEREST TO TEACHERS VISITING CHICAGO 
THIS SumMER. Many teachers will unquestionably 
visit Chicago’s A Century of Progress this summer. 
The Art Institute of Chicago has been designated as 
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the Fine Arts Department of the Exposition. This 
provides an unusual opportunity for teachers desir- 
ing to enroll for the Summer Term, June 26 to 
August 4. The Institute will be the center of interest, 
for it will house by far the most important exhibition 
of European and American paintings and sculpture 
ever assembled in this country. 

The educational advantages of such an art 
collection, to which teachers enrolled in the School 
of the Art Institute will have free access, are enough 
to make the summer memorable to anyone interested 
in the cultural development of our civilization. This 
exhibition will also be used as the basis for an 
extensive course in the history of European and 
American painting and sculpture. 

Interested teachers may obtain complete particu- 
lars by addressing the Art Institute, Chicago. 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
ARTISTS’ annD DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAWING INKS 


STUDIO and DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WATER COLORS, TEMPERA COLORS, 
MODELING CLAY, BRUSHES 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 


SINCE 1854 
ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 














METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLORPRINTS 


NOTEBOOK PRINTS 


Jewelry, Textiles, Indian Miniatures 
18 subjects. Postcard size. 10 cents each. 
For lists of these and larger prints address: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 








SF ancy Leathers for craft 


workers 


A 5 cent stamp brings you samples. 
Sold by the whole or half skin, also cut to measure. 
TOOLS, DESIGNS, LACINGS, BOTH IN CALF AND 
GOATSKIN, SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATH- 


ERS, LEATHER DYE, WAX POLISH, SPHINX 
PASTE, SLIDE FASTENERS, AND BAG PLATES 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














Three Section 
DRAWING TABLE 


AN UNUSUAL 
VALUE 


We picture here one 
of the new Kewaunee 
Birch Line Drawing 
Tables. It is a birch 
table of popular design 
to handle three sections 
of students. It provides 
a locked board and tool 
compartment for each 
section and one drawer 
for common storage 
of books or materials 
brought to class. Its 
adjustable top has sus- 
pension on both ends. 


Write for Birch Line Catalog 














Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 


If you are planning on purchasing new Art or Draw Roo 
Tables, be sure to write for the new Kewaunee Bir Line 
Catalog and Ec our new low prices 

Also ask for Kewaunee Folders on Master Keyed Combination 


Locks and Automatic Adjustable Stools and Chairs 


Aeunuice Mfg. Co. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

246 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 
Factories at Kewaunee, Wis. and Adrian, Mich. 
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@ To help fill in the quotas required by schools, we 
are offering to teachers extra values in Milton 
Bradley’s popular Embeco Crayons when ordered in 
lots of one dozen boxes or more. 


@ There are no more popular (and popularly priced) 
crayons for school use. Embeco is a superior waxed 
crayon of exceptional smoothness, fine color element, 
and perfect blending qualities, made in a variety of 
assortments to fill every school requirement. 

@ Teachers repeatedly say that children love to use 
Embeco Crayons. They give character and life to 
their work, and arouse unusual inspiration and in- 
terest. For elementary or advanced classes, you have 
only to try them once to see why they are listed as 
standard equipment in most schools. 


. . « Mail the coupon below for complete 
information on these exceptional values. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me immediately your catalogue 


of school supplies and prices on Embeco Crayons. 


a i a i ee 


ADDRESS 
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MONA LISA 


O!IL CHALKS 


IN COLOR 


New fields of usefulness for colored 
crayons are opened by the textural per- 
fection of Mona Lisa Oil Chalks. Finished 
renderings, even where subtle gradations 
of hue or value are desired, can now be 
made with utmost practicability in this 


convenient medium. 


Mona Lisa Oil Chalks blend in color, 
much as do water colors or oil paints. 
Stronger, harder, more durable than 
pastel. Available in sets of 13, 18 and 
94 assorted colors. Also in pencil form. 
Write for color chart. 


KOH-I- NOOR PENCIL CO., inc. 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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